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thought of," he told his adopted daughter on the ISSL
12th of June, "whether,  after the Land Bill is
passed,, I should not get out of it all   The Cabinet
would make arrangements for me.    I can never do
now what I might have done in Ireland."1    Still
his sense of duty chained him to his post, and he
went doggedly on.   After the Land Bill had become
law  Mr. Gladstone was anxious to try concilia-
tion, and pressed for Father Sheehy's release, which ms release.
occurred early in September.    Ministers were not
alone in their perplexity.   Mr. Parnell, the success-
ful rival of Mr. Forster in the government of Ire-
land, was also at a loss.    He wished the Land Act
to succeed, and at the same time he did not wish to
quarrel with " his American allies, whose contribu-
tions filled the coffers of the League."2    In the
middle of September the  Land  League held  a
Convention   in   Dublin,  and   resolved   that   test
cases of tenants who had not been highly rented
should be submitted to the Land Court.    Until
these  cases were  decided, no  tenant was to go
before  the  Court,     The  object  of  this   policy,
Mr. Parnell informed the President of the Land sept 17.
League in America, was to show the hollowness
of the Act.    The truth of the statement may be
doubted, for Parnell was playing a double game.
It was, however, the view taken by the Govern-
ment, and a few days afterwards Forster wrote to sept. 2&
the Prime Minister strongly urging ParndPs arrest.
Mr. Gladstone thought that such a step should
not be taken without consulting the Cabinet, and
meanwhile he himself made a significant speech Oct. &
at Leeds.     The part of it which had immediate
importance was his declaration that Parnell stood
between the living and the dead for the purpose
not of stopping but of spreading the plague, and

1  Reid's Life of Forster, i 324.

2  O'Brien's Life of Parnell, i. 302.